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Art. I. — The Conditions op Art in America. 

The American people do not well understand, nor much care 
for, the arts that have to do with visible beauty. To beauty 
itself they are not indifferent. Beauty as it exists in nature is 
probably of as much concern to the Americans as a nation, as 
to most other nations. But they do not readily respond to the 
appeals of beauty as seen in art. And for the theory and prac- 
tice of art that deals with beauty they care very little. 

This fact would probably be confessed by every American 
who has considered the subject at all. It must, indeed, be evi- 
dent everywhere outside the limits of narrow circles of society 
in our Eastern cities to every one who knows anything of 
art, and evident within those limits also to every one who 
knows art well. And yet, as facts absolute are less clearly seen 
than facts relative, this one can be rightly estimated only by 
comparison. If we compare the value set upon these arts in 
America with the value set upon other expressions of thought 
in America, or with the value set upon the same arts in Europe, 
we shall better understand the extent and the importance of 
the deficiency. 

There is no more striking mental phenomenon than the in- 
terest felt by the American people in that branch of literature 
which is most nearly allied to art, namely, poetry. Among the 
great multitude of readers in America there are thousands 
who love poetry, there are thousands who can tell good po- 
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etry from bad. There are thousands who do, in their daily 
reading, tell good poetry from bad, rejecting Tapper and read- 
ing Tennyson. We do not forget the demand for " Proverbial 
Philosophy," or for other such intellectual fruit, — the love of 
mediocrity will claim our attention hereafter, — but the de- 
mand for these things is, after all, more easily explained, more 
to be looked for, than the demand for Tennyson. For this 
love of good poetry includes a tolerably rational judgment of 
poetry. The high and rare power of distinguishing between 
different degrees of merit, in poetry, is possessed in greater or 
less degree by many Americans of a class to which we do not 
often look for critical judgment. Admitting that but few 
persons can feel the most subtile qualities of any work of 
genius, yet, among readers of Shakespeare, for instance, count- 
ed as they are by thousands, it will be found that the best plays 
are the most read. There is a very large class of readers 
whose opinions about books are worth something to themselves ; 
there is a smaller but still considerable class of those whose 
opinions are worth giving, worth asking for ; and the mem- 
bers of these two classes constantly ask and readily receive 
the original judgment of a still higher and smaller class, the 
class of critics. Few as our critics have been, some of them 
have been excellent. The great names of Americans known 
to the world in connection with original thought are names 
of critics of rare delicacy and justness of perception. 

So with music. There are many learners of music, many 
frequent listeners, many who, from wise or foolish or mixed 
impulses, make music their specialty. Among these there are 
some who are capable of discriminating judgment; of the many 
good performers of even difficult music there is a large pro- 
portion who care to play none or to listen to none but thor- 
oughly noble music. Admitting that there is as much foolish 
and conceited talk about music as about any intellectual or 
sensational effort whatever, — the words without meaning pass 
and are forgotten, — there remain some appreciative applause 
and hisses, some sensible words now and then even in the 
newspapers, some very just criticisms conveyed in a word and 
a look from chair to chair in the concert-room, some grave 
decision by persons competent to decide. 
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Similar conditions prevail in some of the nations of Europe 
in respect to the arts that are concerned with visible beauty. 
If we admit that, on the whole, it is not a very great age of art 
in which we live ; if we admit that all that is done and all that 
has indisputably been gained is principally useful as enabling 
us to judge of what more we can do ; if we admit that all the 
actual achievement of the nineteenth century could be men- 
tioned in one of these pages and described in this article, — 
we are still aware that the arts of visible beauty exert a great 
influence and possess a great power in England, Prance, and 
Germany, and that this influence and power are daily grow- 
ing greater and gaining firmer seats. There is real and well- 
directed effort ; there is intelligent adjustment of effort to ma- 
terial. There is just criticism. There is wide-spread and still 
spreading interest. There is sincere love for the arts of the 
past, and sincere wish to advance the arts of the future. And 
there is immediate hope for these arts of visible beauty in 
Europe, — a hope that can be long deferred only by national 
and international wickedness or folly. 

But when we consider the p'osition in America of those fine 
arts of which there is present question, we find all different. 
There is no body of art critics in the land whose opinions any- 
body will receive as of decisive importance. There is no class 
of true connoisseurs of these arts, few students or lovers of 
them, whose opinions it is worth anybody's while to ask. 
There is no large class of persons who care for these arts at 
all. There are, indeed, a few collectors of etchings and prints ; 
there are a few dillettanti who frequent the studios of popular 
artists, and talk a learned language of art, in which familiar 
words have strange meanings. But these have generally no 
knowledge of the history or the principles of art, and little 
care for its meaning and spirit. There are those who throng 
the exhibitions, and those who buy pictures and statues at 
prices relatively high. But neither a love nor a comprehen- 
sion of art is to be attributed to these ; and their indiscriminate 
admiration and reckless buying have done much harm to them- 
selves, to the artists, and to the public. If there is wild talk 
about music and poetry, foolish praise and foolish ridicule for 
each, and foolish advice given to the students of each, there is 
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just and wise comment as well, and the foolish comment is not 
wholly confident nor quite at ease with itself. But in regard 
to painting and sculpture, all is confusion and vague verbiage. 
The very first principles of drawing with the pen and of mod- 
elling in clay are either unknown to or ignored by those who 
freely criticise and confidently advise. Beginners in music are 
not encouraged to be bold, and lectured on the necessity of 
ideal qualities in their work before they can rightly play a 
lepon pour le piano or compose a polka. Young people are 
not encouraged to write verses if they show an aptitude for 
finding rhymes. The would-be musician is told that accuracy, 
clear and clean playing, is his object, — not a deceptive appear- 
ance of ease and rapidity. The easy verse-writer is assured that 
no verses are wanted, unless, indeed, he has thoughts of his 
own that can only be spoken in verse. But there are no such 
just requirements made on those who practise the arts that 
appeal to the visual sense of beauty. The aspirant is rarely 
told to work hard and long and humbly, if he wants to be a 
painter ; the boy's conceit rarely gets a wholesome check ; the 
meaningless production is seldom properly disregarded ; bad 
drawing and clumsy modelling are not called by their right 
names. Good work, signed by an unknown name, is looked at 
by few ; the degeneracy or the improvement in the popular 
painter's work is often unnoticed ; the word of encouragement 
is seldom given where it is deserved and needed. 

We have spoken of painting and sculpture only, for these 
are the only arts, of that large class of arts which deal with visi- 
ble beauty, that our people know to exist. All the arts of 
decoration, all the applications of art to manufactures, wait 
for their recognition. The great art of architecture — an art 
including painting and sculpture in all their forms as necessary 
parts of itself — is almost absolutely unknown to our people. 
There are no remains of good architecture of past times left us 
to study ; and our architects have not as yet built us any new 
buildings that can much instruct us. Travellers go to Europe, 
and a few of them look with care and interest at pictures and 
sculpture in galleries ; but there are scarcely any who look at 
the great cathedrals as monuments of associated art worthy 
the most careful and minute study of a student of art. The 
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imposing height of the groined nave ceiling of Milan, " The 
height, the space, the gloom, the glory," impress this man ; 
the actual magnitude in feet and inches of Cologne, and the 
ingenuity of the geometrical tracery astonish that ; a third 
admires the picturesque effect of some English cathedral or 
abbey church amid the trees, and quotes from an American art 
critic something about " The gleaming needles of Salisbury's 
long arcades " ; a fourth observer is awe-struck when he is con- 
vinced that parts of Tournai or of Winchester are really many 
hundred years old. But of a thousand such travellers not one 
is found to care for and study the sculpture, the mosaics, the 
paintings, the general design, of any of the great churches. Of 
a thousand travellers who bring home little prints in oil colors 
of Swiss or Scotch lakes, or " Rhine Roses," or photographs 
taken from very inadequate engravings of Titian and Veronese 
pictures at Venice, or, best of all, photographs of the Apollo, 
the Venus, the Laocoon, there will not be found one to collect 
photographs of architectural detail. In the language of Amer- 
ican society, architecture is wholly separated from " the fine 
arts," and is not included in the general signification of that 
phrase. And this would be right, and indeed necessary, if 
the buildings we have in America were alone in question. But 
in a society which understands the possibilities and needs of 
art, the importance of a great and universal school of archi- 
tecture must be seen. But little real study of the arts of the 
past is possible, without close and accurate study of architec- 
ture as the consummation of all art. 

The indifference to these important fine arts which we have 
described may be thought by some observers less general than 
it seems to us. Some persons may think that real feeling which 
seems to us merely affectation ; they may think that knowledge 
which seems to us merely words haunting a retentive memory. 
But there can be no doubt that the sin of neglect we charge 
upon the Americans as a nation is rightly so charged, while the 
highest tribunal in America concerns itself so little with these 
arts. What is the highest tribunal in America? It is the 
small company of men who unite to native insight and origi- 
nality European culture, social training, and familiarity with 
all the great intellectual achievements of past time. How lit- 
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tie these care for art ! How few of them care for art at all ! 
Men that no one can speak of but with respect, whose least 
word about a work or a school of literature is worthy to be 
treasured up, whose grasp of all intellectual subjects is strong, 
either fail to mention the arts of visible beauty, or so mention 
them that the painter or the architect perceives that they are 
uninformed. Uninformed, not incapable of judging ; — the 
good judge of literature is to some extent a judge of art, if 
only he is informed about art. Not only uninformed but mis- 
informed, it were better to know nothing and to judge by one's 
natural sympathies only (as the good judge of literature is to 
some extent a judge of art) than to be wholly led astray by the 
claims of bad painters who are good and beloved men, or by 
the imaginative spirit that shows beauties where they have 
been said to be. It is like Wordsworth's sonnets to Haydon. 
Wordsworth was a literary critic whom no one can disregard, — 
a critic of wonderful powers ; Haydon was a very bad and pre- 
tentious painter ; but Wordsworth thought him great. There 
have been no such glaring errors as this in our literary history, 
but similar errors are of daily occurrence. And it is the more 
to be regretted that our highest tribunal so disregards and 
ignores the arts of invisible beauty, and, as a consequence, is 
so mistaken in its judgment on them, because the casual words 
of many of its members have been sound and just upon the 
general nature of some representative or decorative art. We 
are compelled to see, we cannot help seeing, that the expres- 
sion of thought and the representation of beauty by visible 
forms of art must become familiar to the leaders of our na- 
tional mind, before they can lead the' national mind aright in 
this important direction. 

By the phrase " popular regard for art," we mean, of course, 
the regard for art of the whole people. The people's regard 
for any important intellectual or moral matter, to be wise, must 
be both of teacher and of disciple. The thoroughly competent 
critic is only found where the ready, capable, sensitive public 
is found. The public is only intelligently and justly instructed 
where the thoroughly competent critic exists. 

In art, this matter of the popular regard is of enormous im- 
portance. It is of an importance even greater than the actual 
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production of works of art at any one time. And this for two 
reasons. First, the highest usefulness of art is its power to 
educate. If the people are ready to receive the artist's work, 
study it closely and lovingly and learn from it, every artist is 
then an addition to the nation's wealth the moment his work 
begins. But if the people will not receive nor heed nor under- 
stand his work, the tendency of his life is to injure the people 
by attempts to catch their attention, or to injure himself by an- 
gry defiance of the people, and in both cases to waste his life 
and help his brother artists to waste theirs by subsidence into 
aimless, lounging, trivial habits and ways of work. Second, 
tbe actual production of works of good art is rendered unduly 
difficult by a lack of popular regard for art. The art intellect, 
if not rightly set to work and rightly encouraged, is not set to 
its proper work at all. 

Where the people disregard art, a certain amount of clever 
art is possible ; caricature may nourish, though even this does 
not reach power without losing refinement ; landscape, full of 
good natural feeling, but of dim and partial insight into nature, 
is possible ; representation of facts of the day and book illus- 
tration, both of fair quality and of some interest, may exist. 
All these are likely to exist in a Christian country in the nine- 
teenth century. But great art is the expression of great 
thoughts ; and great thoughts find no adequate expression, 
find only a partial and incomplete existence, if the people are 
not accessible to them. 

Two conditions are necessary for great achievements in any 
intellectual field, — the power in the few to produce, the demand 
among the many for production. And this is especially true 
of those fields where sentiment is joined with pure intellect, as 
much as it is in the fine arts generally. Now if a great artistic 
genius is born into the world in the midst of a people regard- 
less of art, there must follow one of these results : either he 
will spend his God-given power in pandering to prince's or peo- 
ple's vanity ; or, if of purer nature, he will be driven crazy for 
want of sympathy ; or, if of stronger nature, he will be driven 
in upon himself and his finest impulses crushed; or he will 
be put at once to other work than his own, — engineering, me- 
chanical occupation, struggles for money in mart or counting- 
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house, some task to which the divine inspiration avails nothing. 
We of America have no knowledge how much great art-power 
we have wasted because of having failed to use it. We can 
never know. The greatest genius is clever at many things ; 
our possible Titians and Leonardos have invented machinery, 
or made enormous fortunes in newly discovered ways of their 
own. Lesser genius is less generally efficient, but can do good 
service in many ways ; our Angelicos, our Hogarths, our Ru- 
benses, are at work all over the land, — hard at work, be sure, 
— employed, but not well, because not properly employed. 

Whatever the born artists have done, it has surely not been 
their fitting work. No great work of art has been produced in 
America, — no work of art that, by any just kindness and honest 
liberality in the use of the word, we dare call great. Two or 
three works of art have been exhibited which it would be right 
to call good, meaning by that epithet well-meant, instructive, 
successful in a partial and bounded way. Of clever works 
of art, works that possess some unusual and pleasing technical 
qualities, or cleverly appealing to temporary popular feeling, 
the catalogue is not long. By far the largest number of "pic- 
tures, drawings, and works of sculpture exhibited at any exhi- 
bition it is impossible to include in either of these three classes. 
Nearly all our buildings, even those on which the most money 
and thought have been spent, are without even those salient 
qualities that would entitle them to be called clever designs. 
Our manufactured articles which are capable of being made 
beautiful are generally made ugly, whatever of cost or care is 
given to most of them going to purchase deformity ; our glass- 
ware, for instance, plate, jewelry, bookbinding. The art of 
engraving, in all its branches, is so dependent upon the higher 
art of painting as to claim no special notice here. 

The " Niagara," for instance, is a good picture ; the scene 
is truthfully represented, and with great skill; it is hard to 
point out a possible improvement in the faithfulness of por- 
traiture ; the painting of some parts of it has probably never 
been surpassed ; the technical skill evinced is of a high order. 
The " Preedman " is a good -statue, healthy and natural in 
sentiment, well and gracefully composed, evincing considerable 
knowledge of anatomy, and perfect control over all the techni- 
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cal resources of the sculptor. The exterior of the New York 
Academy of Design building is good architecture. The de- 
sign is based upon the needs and purposes of the building, and 
is graceful and simple ; the use of shade and color of material 
is to the best advantage ; the carving with which the edifice is 
profusely decorated is in nearly every instance good in itself 
and in harmony with the whole. An exhaustive list of works 
of good art, though it might be difficult to compile, strict jus- 
tice to all and measure of comparative merit not being easy of 
attainment, would be easily and quickly read. 

" The Heart of the Andes " is a clever picture. It is rather 
true-seeming than true ; its lines are not those of nature, nor 
of a nature-inspired composition ; it is crowded and dioramic, 
and impresses by quantity and multitude rather than by excel- 
lence. It is well fitted to draw many visitors and to furnish 
an engraving of ready sale. "The Rocky Mountains " is clev- 
er ; showing less technical skill than " The Heart of the An- 
des," it is perhaps a more natural composition. In it many of 
the characteristics of the scene, including its human visitors, 
are cleverly hinted at. It differs essentially from the former 
picture in some effects, resulting from the fact that it is the best 
work, in important respects, of its author, while the Andes is one 
of its painter's less successful pictures. " The Greek Slave " 
is a clever statue, appealing to a very ready sentiment, pity 
for the far-away unfortunate ; to an everywhere-present feeling 
of beauty, that for a delicate female form ; to a readily excited 
sense of dexterity, in the perfect manipulation ; even to a tech- 
nical knowledge of art, in the approximate truth of its anatomi- 
cal forms. " The Indian Girl " is a clever work of sculpture, 
including a reproduction of the better known and more strik- 
ing physical characteristics of certain Indian tribes, a figure 
modelled with good ordinary skill and study of commonplace 
models, and an appeal to a ready sympathy of the beholder for 
the benighted souls supposed to be striving toward the light of 
Christianity. Clever buildings do not make the tour of the 
country, nor are we as yet interested enough in art to buy pho- 
tographs of our national achievements in architecture ; but 
there is one in Albany, the new Cathedral ; there is one in 
New York, Trinity Chapel ; there are some of less importance 
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in many parts of the country. The one great characteristic 
of all clever buildings is this, — good adaptation of a well- 
chosen model. 

The power of mind and the training required to produce 
even a clever work of art, on a large scale, are considerable. 
To model and cause to be cut a statue of life-size that shall not 
at once repel and seem absurd, to paint a picture twelve feet 
long that shall be impressive, to design a building covering eight 
thousand square feet which shall be well adapted to its pur- 
pose and not offensively ugly, — all these are works of difficulty, 
as is sufficiently shown to any one who has not tried them, by 
the frequent failures to achieve these results by men of sup- 
posed ability. But the difficulty of achieving a result is not 
the measure of its value. A clever work of art has generally 
no value except as a specimen of cleverness, or as a partial 
test of the artist's power, — no value, therefore, except to the 
author. Moreover, a popular and admired work of art has 
power as an educational medium. If it does not educate 
aright, it will educate wrongly, — it will not remain without 
influence. If the huge canvas fails to instruct, to elevate, to 
sanctify, it confuses, it lowers, it degrades. 

The importance of art is great as a help to education, be- 
cause it addresses and can influence some of the noblest facul- 
ties of the soul, not to be reached, or less easily to be reached, 
by other means. Once the principal means of educating the 
mass of the people, painting and sculpture retain the power to 
educate, and can be made to address the uninstructed or the 
highly cultivated. Now we in America cannot afford to throw 
away any means of educating ourselves and our fellow-country- 
men, cannot afford to let escape us any means to that end 
within our reach. We have undertaken a task which we may 
well contemplate with grave anxiety, for its successful accom- 
plishment will only be possible to a wise and virtuous and con- 
siderate nation, working in the fear of God and with His aid. 
We have undertaken to make of this disordered country, full 
qf jarring interests, a homogeneous and organized and peaceful 
nation, and to bring this about through the dangerous instru- 
mentality of universal equal suffrage. Had we not better ed- 
ucate our people ? When some object to universal suffrage, — 
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and there are thoughtful Americans who do so, — what is the 
only defence we can put in ? This, — that the more the people 
are educated, the safer it becomes, and that it in itself tends to 
educate the people. Good ; but let every means in our power 
be employed to educate the hearts, the feelings, the senses 
even, as well as the minds of men. Women will exercise 
some influence over our future. Can women be rightly edu- 
cated without the influence of those arts that have to do with 
beauty ? Not so. We need the fine arts, all the fine arts. 
A change cannot come too soon in our national mind on this 
subject. 

We believe that a change is possible, is at hand. Signs of 
change are visible ; and though they are faint, they are not 
to be mistaken. The visitors to galleries of art have gained 
some consciousness of a difference between good and bad art, 
or at least have learned that there is such a difference, and that 
it is not safe to praise a friend's picture without looking at it, 
or a large picture because it is large. And the number of vis- 
itors daily increases, the pictures attract more attention. But 
the most marked evidence of the change is in the tone of crit- 
icism. The first stage — that of indiscriminate praise — has, 
indeed, passed. The second stage, that of " slashing " criti- 
cism, is not yet passed ; but this form of error is not powerful 
or popular, and has only a precarious existence. A little very 
good criticism has been printed, and some intelligent, if not 
very original, essays on general subjects connected with the 
fine arts. And the journalists have learned that they must 
discuss the arts. The daily newspapers surrender more and 
more every year of the space of their crowded columns to the 
record of art matters at home and abroad. Weekly and 
monthly journals pay for and print discussions of art theories 
and art practice of a kind hitherto unknown. Journals en- 
tirely devoted to the fine arts have been established, and have 
commanded, if not pecuniary success, at least notice and re- 
spect. 

We cannot doubt that this change is radical, and the new 
dispensation to be permanent. The change here follows, at 
some years' distance, and is partly caused by a similar change 
in the European mind ; and it is contemporaneous with a firm 
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establishing of these beautiful arts in Europe. It is accom- 
panied by a sudden improvement in the general character and 
quality of the works of art produced here. And our national 
character, we are well assured, is exalted enough for a true 
love of art, as well as of literature, of liberty, or of law. 

There is abundant reason to believe that the fine arts have 
before them a splendid future in America, — a future of re- 
sults, perhaps, in many respects, different from results else- 
where attained, but not different because inferior. It is not 
only because we long for this consummation that we also hope 
for it. We share the faith of our countrymen in the future of 
our country, — a future that includes all greatness that can be 
a nation's lot. 

It is not faith that the Americans lack. They have proved 
their faith by their works. It is clear that they have the most 
invincible confidence in their country and institutions, and an 
assured belief that Divine guardianship is vouchsafed to them. 
In the minds of those Europeans even who are most friendly 
to us and hopeful of our future, our institutions and our na- 
tional life are still but experimental. Their strength may have 
been proved of late, but not their beneficence. It is little to 
say that the Americans have no such thought as this. They 
have ample faith, faith not in the perpetuity only of the nation 
and government, but in the worth of the nation and the good 
influence of the government. It would be small source of 
comfort to any one to have helped to save his country, were he 
doubtful of the value of what he had saved. 

If the American people had been only a little less confident 
of the entire beneficence of their institutions, they would have 
sometimes hesitated when decision was needed, and faltered in 
the- dangerous and doubtful path. For if any good thing, re- 
sulting from any political or social condition whatever, were 
evidently not to result from the political and social condition 
in which we are placed, the trust of the people in their insti- 
tutions would be but vain confidence, and could not endure. 

Three years ago, when the fortune of war was against the 
national cause, when the failure of our efforts, feared at home, 
was confidently expected abroad, a great thinker, watching us 
from Europe, and hearing around him the parrot cry of " fail 
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ure of republican institutions," thus spoke out the truth, as he 
understood it : — " It is not republicanism that has failed now 

in America Lust of wealth and trust in it, vulgar faith 

in magnitude and multitude instead of nobleness, besides that 
faith natural to backwoodsmen, ' lucum Hgna,' perpetual self- 
contemplation issuing in passionate vanity, total ignorance of 
all the finer and higher arts and of all that they teach and be- 
stow, and the discontent of energetic minds unoccupied, fran- 
tic with hope of uncomprehended change and progress they 
know not whither, — these are the things that have failed now 
in America; and yet not altogether failed; it is not collapse, 
but collision, — the greatest railroad accident on record, with 
fire caught from the furnaces, and Catilines quenching i non 
aqua sed ruina.' " 

Not the whole truth ? Surely not. Hasty ? Yes, unjust as 
well : but unjust only because hasty and not the whole truth, 
not because essentially false. It will not be well for the most 
ardent lover of his country to deny that a very few years ago 
all the ill weeds which Mr. Ruskin enumerates were flourishing. 
It is God's mercy that the fire of war has burned up some 
of them. Let nobody suppose that there was no sin in the 
land but slavery, and nobody to blame for the war but selfish 
and ambitious slaveholders. 

Out of the war, that unparalleled struggle that once seemed 
about to be the nation's last, must come every good thing that 
a nation needs, or the people will have falsified their hopes and 
failed to secure the due reward of their sufferings and labors. 
The future must be not only prosperous and peaceful, but truly 
great. The nation must be righteous as well as powerful, and 
enlightened as well as prosperous. The confidence of the 
people in their institutions, and their love of them, can only 
be justified by a new life for the nation, healthy and pure, by 
a government firm and liberal, a policy just and generous, a 
culture truly refined, an intellectual training at once broad 
and deep. There must then be no " contempt for the finer 
and higher arts, and for all that they teach and bestow." 
There must be such regard for them, and such cultivation of 
them, as will truly enlighten and help. 

Into the mooted question, Are free institutions likely to pro- 
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dace good art and the love of it ? it is not necessary to go far. 
The argument a priori is of about equal weight in either scale. 
The arts are found to be about as likely to prevail and grow 
great under one form of government as under another. It 
is easy to show that courts and hierarchies must be, from the 
nature of things, the most munificent patrons of art. It is as 
easy to show that the energetic people nursed in democracy 
must be, from the nature of things, the most earnest workers in 
art. And the argument from history is not more conclusive. 
Political institutions of all kinds have been proved compatible 
with great art. Political institutions of all kinds have been 
proved compatible with the absence of all art. It is impossible 
to show that the republicanism, monarchism, or oligarchism of 
any nation has had a direct and overmastering influence over 
the arts. Great art grew up with rule of priest and total deg- 
radation of people in Egypt. Great art blossomed from the 
root of a most turbulent and reckless democracy in Athens. 
Great art under an elective sovereignty, in Venice, was joined 
with popular freedom, extended commerce, and military and 
naval prowess. Great art existed everywhere throughout West- 
ern Europe in the thirteenth century, living and growing greater 
under the shadow of almost every political institution, — crum- 
bling feudalism, new-built kingly absolutism, lingering power 
of nobles, growing power of sovereigns, self-establishing power 
of communities, self-aggrandizing power of the Papacy. On the 
other hand, art was a stranger and an exotic in aristocratic, 
military, law-giving Rome, in republican Switzerland, among 
patriarchal Scottish clans ; and no form of government kept 
out the spread of the Renaissance coming from Italy, or could 
save art from the decadence which followed. 

It seems, then, that there is nothing in forms of government 
alone to lead us to conclude, in any given case, that art will 
or will not flourish. The fate of the arts is in other things 
than these, — is in the freedom of thought, " accessibility to 
ideas," willingness to trust to ideas, gravity, chastity, patience 
of a people. Most foolish, then, and inconsequent is the reit- 
erated assertion that republicanism will have an unhealthy in- 
fluence upon the fine arts, and equally unwise the assertion that 
" free institutions secure the greatness of the fine arts." We 
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have no cause to be doubtful of our power to make our lives 
beautiful with art. But we have work to do, and bad tenden- 
cies to escape or resist, if we would have it so. 

Our national evil genius is mediocrity. And the form it 
takes with us is the undue respect we have lor commonplace 
work. The criticism of the first stage, which we have said is 
passed, consisted entirely of praise for the commonplace. But 
there is still praise of the commonplace. The whole spirit of 
ordinary journalism, ordinary schooling, ordinary preaching, 
ordinary writing on science, philology, metaphysics, is simple 
mediocrity. But little profound learning exists in America. 
That is not the worst : shallow learning thinks itself profound, 
and tries to teach and decide. But little patient thought is in 
America. That could be borne : but crude speculations and 
hasty conclusions are supposed to be worth preserving and pub- 
lishing, and old things are rediscovered with great triumph to 
the discoverer. In nothing is this mediocrity more marked or 
more injurious than in the fine arts. 

The great cause of this satisfaction with the mediocre is, of 
course, ignorance that there is anything better, or at least igno- 
rance of the nature of the better thing. The criticism of false 
praise, of which we have spoken, is only possible because of this 
ignorance. The writer of current criticism is generally a friend 
of many of the painters whose work he criticises ; he desires to 
please them, and has no suspicion that by his foolish flattery 
he is retarding, as far as he can, the whole progress of art and 
the civilization of his country ; moreover, he cannot but believe 
that the work of So-and-so, who talks so intelligently, and who 
so well understands all the principles of art, is good and valu- 
able. Now, if he were taught what good and valuable art 
really is, and what good criticism is, he could no longer, unless 
a knave, go on in his evil course. Who, for instance, would 
praise a feeble landscape, the hasty work of a popular artist, 
telling the spectator nothing about nature more profound than 
an observing glance out of a car-window would show, if he had 
ever learned what a great landscape might be ? A sure remedy 
for too easy praising would be familiarity with a good landscape 
or two, or, if one cannot get to see them on canvas, familiarity 
with the plates of " The Rivers of France," or even with the 
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mountain drawings engraved in the fourth volume of " Modern 
Painters," — not the American edition. The mischievous in- 
difference which deprecates as narrow and bigoted every attempt 
to call bad art by the name it deserves, and to give to feeble 
art its true status, would disappear, if people could be made to 
see the nature and feel the use of really good art. 

Although not invincible, but even easily destroyed if at- 
tacked in the right way, mediocrity is our worst enemy, because 
not attacked in the right way. It will be found very hard to 
weaken it or diminish its influence, because very hard to bring 
any large class of "the people to understand it. 

We have had better than clever and good things in litera- 
ture. We have not been entirely ruled by mediocrity in our 
poetry and our meditative writing, for instance. There is noth- 
ing mediocre about our best writers' work : it is all good, and 
much of it great. And this is, first, because our poets and 
prose-writers speak a language understood by their readers ; 
and, second, because they deal with things cared for by their 
readers, — with real things. If we can put painting, for in- 
stance, on this same footing, we shall be able to emancipate 
it also from the rule of mediocrity. For, as we have seen, 
the artist or poet must be helped and cheered by the sym- 
pathy and urged by the demands of the public, that he may 
do the best work of which he is capable. 

The singular revival of art in Europe, during the past forty 
years, has been a revolution in the interest of " naturalism " 
and " realism." It will be well to define these two words, for 
they are often used as if synonymous. Naturalism is defined 
by its chiefest apostle to be " the love of natural objects for 
their own sake, and the effort to represent them frankly, uncon- 
strained by artificial law." * This definition is given of the 
naturalism of the Gothic architects. This is also the most ex- 
act use of the word, when used in connection with modern 
art in general, including all the arts that cluster around the 
central art of architecture. When used in connection with 
representative art only, that is, the art which has for its 
object the direct representation of nature, it may be with 

* Stones of Venice, Vol. II. p. 181. 
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greater accuracy defined as careful study of nature, and repre- 
sentation of nature with reference to accuracy and complete- 
ness of portraiture. 

Realism has to do with naturalism, and is akin to it, but is 
not at all the same thing. It is the desire and effort to see 
everything visible as it truly and essentially is, and to conceive 
of everything not visible as it might be and probably would be. 
It is the effort to avoid affectation, academical laws, and pre- 
scribed formulas, and to work from the disciplined natural 
sense of right alone. 

It will be seen that realism can exist without naturalism. 
That design for a house is realistic, according to which the 
stone and wood and iron are used each in strict accordance 
with its nature and properties as a building material ; and ac- 
cording to which the outside accommodates itself to and dis- 
plays the internal arrangement. But no naturalism is present 
where there is no representation of natural forms. In a poem 
or picture representative of human character or emotion, it is 
realism that considers and decides upon the appropriate gesture 
and expression of the figures ; it is naturalism that paints di- 
rectly from nature, or from recollection of nature, the colors 
and shadows of flesh, drapery, and foliage. There is a false use 
of the word " naturalism," as the contrary of idealism, in that 
vicious popular art-slang which separates painters into two 
classes as naturalists and idealists. The utter inaccuracy of 
this use of the word is easily seen, for there are no truer ideal- 
ists than the great naturalistic painters, whether in the past or 
in the present, and indeed no other true idealists than they. 

The signification of the word " idealism," used in modern 
talk about art, is modern. We need not go to the dictionaries 
to pronounce it a false signification. Idealism is the doctrine 
that nothing exists in reality, but that all things supposed per- 
ceptible to the senses are but ideas of the mind. Ideality is 
the word nearest in meaning to the meaning given in art-slang 
to idealism. But we have no choice. We use, for the nonce, 
the word " idealism " to mean the power and disposition to form 
and express ideas, particularly ideas of perfection. If a land- 
scape painting, for instance, represents, not one particular scene, 
but the idea which the artist has formed from the contempla- 

vol. en. — no. 210. 2 
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tion of many scenes, — as when a painter wishes to represent 
on one canvas the characteristic peculiarities of a large tract 
of country, — the united power and desire to form those ideas 
and express them we call idealism. Whether it be good ideal- 
ism or not depends entirely upon the answers to these two ques- 
tions : Is the idea a true and noble one ? Is the expression of 
it just and adequate ? So that idealism in art has no existence 
without the pre-existence of realism, at least ; nor, generally, 
without the pre-existence of naturalism also. 

These words should be used only to avoid circumlocutory 
phrases, which would otherwise be necessary. If we use these 
three words strictly in this way, naturalism, in art, would be 
the depicting what the body's eye has seen ; idealism would be 
the depicting what the mind's eye has seen ; realism would sig- 
nify clear-sightedness and faithfulness of record in either. 

The work of our best authors is good, and much of it is 
great, and it is useful to the people, all because the public mind 
sustains the writers in their work. And the public mind sus- 
tains them because they speak a language understood by the 
people, and deal with things cared for by the people, — with 
real things. Does this phrase " real things " exclude ideal 
things, — ideas ? By no means. Ideas are as real as visible 
existences. They exist none the less because they are invisi- 
ble, just as heat and light exist none the less because they are 
imponderable. The things cared for by the people may be 
visible, may be mental, may be moral. And the phrase " cared 
for by the people " does not exclude things which the public 
ought to care more for than it does, nor things which only a 
part of the people care for. We say that the best American 
writers deal with things which Americans are interested in and 
about. We say that they treat of these things in a language 
which addresses itself to, and is clearly understood by, Amer- 
icans. 

The artists must do the same ; they must speak a lan- 
guage understood by the people, and deal with things cared 
for by the people, — with real things. They must speak a lan- 
guage understood by the people. This seems, at first, the 
wrong way of stating the necessity. Should it not rather be, 
the people must understand the language of the artists ? Not 
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so. The artists have this matter in their power, the people 
have not. It is true that some knowledge of drawing is good 
for everybody ; modelling in wax or cutting heads in alabaster 
is good play for boys ; drafting plans and elevations of build- 
ings is good study for the junior year in college ; sketching 
architecture, where good architecture can be had, is a delight- 
ful way to study drawing. But the knowledge that can thus 
be gained of the artists' language is but slight, and even this 
cannot be gained by many. The large majority of those who 
look at a picture, a building, or a statue, can have no more 
knowledge of the artists' language than the artists themselves 
have given them. 

The artists' language is form and color, and it is essential to 
the prosperity and usefulness of art that this language should 
be so used by the artists that the people can understand it. If 
a painter, for instance, paint a human face exactly as it looks, 
in shadow, color, contour, — or a tree as it looks on a summer 
day, in twinkling light, flickering shadow, outline of varying 
sharpness against the sky, — such language the people can un- 
derstand ; they can " go to nature " if they doubt the truth- 
fulness of the painter's statement, and be satisfied one way or 
the other. But if a painter paint trees or faces or waves as 
the looker has never seen them, as he cannot see them in na- 
ture, as perhaps the looker knows they never are in nature, 
and assumes that so, and not as in nature, ought they to be, — 
such language the people cannot understand. Whatever power 
is in the people to understand the painters' language can be 
developed by the painters, if these latter choose to show the 
people only careful and firm painting of things as they are. 
They must not limit themselves to the common and every-day-„ 
seen phenomena of nature. If there are strange effects of 
light or color, they should be painted, carefully and thoroughly 
painted, — every differing manifestation of the strange phenom- 
enon. But the every-day effects must be painted too. In a 
few years every person who has by nature any love for beauty 
should be made familiar with good representations on canvas 
of all the more ordinary aspects of nature, — the look of or- 
dinary midday sunlight on grass, of the shadows at the same 
time and place, of still blue water, of a surf on a rock-bound 
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coast, of evergreen trees in winter. If any person has ever 
studied carefully the look of the running water on the right 
in the " Niagara," and compared it with the fact in nature, 
he will ever thereafter look with new interest and knowl- 
edge at painted representation of running water. Moreover, 
the unusual or inaccessible truths of nature should be told in 
an unmistakable way. If there were several piotures of a gla- 
cier, for instance, all easily to be seen, the people would know 
something about the way truly to represent a glacier in oil 
painting ; then, if any pretender should exhibit a false or inad- 
equate representation of the same thing, his work would be 
promptly characterized as it deserved, if not by the first-comer, 
by the better instructed or more observing second-comer ; at 
all events, with authority, and once for all. Observe that this 
established language of art already exists in sculpture, to a cer- 
tain extent. It is not easy for a statue of false anatomical pro- 
portion to face European critics, who have the Torso of the 
Belvedere and the Elgin Theseus, or the Venus of Milo and 
the Townley Muse to refer to. The language of the architect 
is in lines and shadows and carved forms of nature conven- 
tionalized into ornamental propriety. What would become of 
all the just criticism upon modern architecture, if the great ex- 
ample of what has gone before did not exist to show us what is 
possible and what is desirable ? But there is abundant un- 
certainty how far the people in our time and our land can be 
brought toward adequate judgment of art. Nothing is cer- 
tain but this, that the artists must speak a language which the 
people can be made to understand, and must help them to un- 
derstand it. 

But the artists must deal with things cared for by the peo- 
ple, — with real things. "We have said that this includes ideas 
as well as visible entities. There is every difference between 
living, real ideas, and borrowed ones. There is every differ- 
ence between the work of the imagination and sickly fancies 
born of imperfect education and shallow reading. It is not its 
profundity or simplicity that will make an idea useful and pop- 
ular, but its truth, its reality, its importance. In religious art, 
for instance, any picture must be limited in its influence to 
those who think in a certain way of religious matters. Hoi- 
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man Hunt's great religious picture, " The Light of the World," 
fails to address those who reject certain long-held dogmas of 
the Christian faith. And the picture is the worse for that fact, 
but remains so powerful with those it reaches as to deserve its 
high rank as a work of ideal art. 

Art is like poetry, not like philosophy ; the best ideas in art 
are creations of the imagination, not evolutions of the intellect. 
Now this word " imagination " has been terribly misused by 
writers and talkers about art, until timid people are afraid 
of it ; and to call a work of art imaginative is almost equivalent 
to calling it slovenly, inadequate, untrue to nature. But the 
imagination is simply the clearest mental vision possible to 
man ; it is the faculty of seeing things not to be seen by the eye. 
And the creation is not really of the imagination, unless distinct 
and clear and as easily described as if seen with the bodily eye. 
The highest art is that which embodies the visions of imagina- 
tion ; this is ideal art, this only great art. But this can only 
be produced by a man of rare gifts. Now, as it would be fool- 
ish for a writer to strive for imaginative power and lie awake 
with anxiety lest he should not reach imaginative power at 
last, — inasmuch as he cannot gain this thing by trying for it, 
— so it is foolish for a painter even to inquire of himself 
whether he have imagination or not. His business as a painter 
is to see and describe. If he have no sight but that of the 
body, he will represent visible things and be useful ; if his 
mind also sees, he will record its visions and be immortal. In 
either case he is safe and well employed. But he is ruined if, 
having no mental vision, he pretends to have, — pretends to 
himself to have ; that is, if he tries to represent things he has 
not seen. The painter and all his fellow-artists — the archi- 
tect, the stone-carver, the modeller, the designer for manufac- 
tures — are workmen who are capable of doing good work only 
so far as they do that which they heartily believe in and thor- 
oughly understand and see the use of. Their duty is to do in 
the most thorough way possible all the work they undertake, 
and not to repine that it is not of a higher order, nor claim too 
confidently the right to undertake more elaborate and difficult 
work than that which they have done. 

In every kind of art, truth to nature is an imperative law. 
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And under this law only can the imagination freely do its 
work, adding to carefulness power, to watchfulness truer in- 
sight, to love inspiration, to trutli the spirit of prophecy. 
Truth-telling about nature — external nature and internal, 
the creation, in short — is the great end and aim of art. Im- 
aginative art is the greatest art, because telling the most im- 
portant truths. Imagination is the great power in art, because 
it is the great truth-observing and truth-telling faculty. For 
if art is good when it is truthful, it is great only when it is 
truthful about important things. 

We have spoken more of landscape-painting than of other 
kinds of painting or other departments of art ; but the condi- 
tions are not different in these. Historical art, for instance, 
whether painting or sculpture, is good when the artist is at 
home in, and strongly impressed by, the scenes he delineates ; 
the truest and therefore the most valuable historical art being 
the record of what the artist sees and knows in his own time, — 
events that happen around him, events of which he makes part. 
Religious art is good when the artist is religious, and is upheld 
in his work by a religious community. Ideal art is good when 
the artist has ideas of importance enough to be worth record- 
ing. Copying external nature is good when the artist has eyes 
that can truly see, and modesty and patience enough to help 
him record what he sees. 

We have seen that, for a good national art, two things are 
necessary, — artists of ability and a public of intelligence. 
Now, since the latter is necessary as well as the former, it is 
evident that the critical faculty as well as the creative faculty 
is necessary for the abundant production of good art. Indeed, 
it seems as if we had but stated the same thing in two forms 
of words. But take the second form for the present, — the 
critical faculty is necessary as well as the creative faculty for 
the abundant production of good art. 

Perhaps the best definition we have of the duty of the crit- 
ical faculty is Mr. Arnold's, — "to see the object as in itself it 
really is." For judgment on this work or that work is noth- 
ing that does not help those who desire to see correctly. Crit- 
icism must help the people to see aright. The critic must 
strive himself to see things as they are, and strive to make his 
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readers or hearers see things as they are. But if this be the 
duty of the critical faculty, it is evident that it is the duty of 
this faculty alike in the people and in the artists. In con- 
cluding, then, it is necessary to define this duty of the critical 
faculty. 

The duty of the public is one simple and pleasant enough, 
if somewhat strange and therefore difficult. It is to learn to 
love art and to judge of art. It is to try to take an interest in 
art for its own sake ; to notice beauty of form and color when- 
ever seen, and because the forms and colors of nature arc 
nearly always beautiful ; to notice all external nature, and grow 
familiar with the aspect of it; to encourage, and certainly not 
to suppress, as at the bidding of fashion we all do, the natural 
desire to have beautiful things, and none but beautiful things, 
in daily use ; to learn to understand sentiment when expressed 
in the artist's language, — form and color, as well as they al- 
ready love it in the poet's language, — measured words ; to 
sternly reject and rebuke all falsehood, affectation, and pre- 
tence. It is, further, to learn to judge calmly of greatness 
and smallness ; to discriminate between different degrees of 
merit ; to determine and adopt a positive standard of right ; 
to discourage all art not approaching this standard, at least 
in intention and tendency. 

The duty of the artists in respect to their critical powers is 
mainly this, — to learn to judge aright of their own work and 
their fellows'. It is little to say that they must be devoid of 
jealousy and pride. There must be judgment as well as kind- 
ness, and quickness to perceive as well as willingness to per- 
ceive. This power is needed by all workmen, because it enables 
them to take pleasure in their work for its own sake, quite in- 
dependent of its success in pleasing others, and therefore helps 
them to go quietly on perfecting their work, though assailed 
by unmerited disapprobation from without ; also because it en- 
ables them to get good from the work of their neighbors, — 
either warning or guidance. An artist should always be able, 
either without help or with such help as may be easily pro- 
cured from intimate friends whom he entirely trusts, to see 
whether his work of to-day is better or worse than what he 
has done before, and wherein better or worse ; to see whether 
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a printed or spoken criticism on work of his is true, and how 
far it is true ; to see if his brother-artist has done better than 
he, and wherein, and whether he can gain anything by study 
of this brother-artist's work. The more easily and completely 
he can judge himself and others in this way, the better for 
his art and for the world. 

If these conditions be fulfilled by the artist and by the pub- 
lic, the production of good, if not of great, works of art will be 
assured. 



Art. II. — Climatology of the United States. By Lobin 
Blodget. Philadelphia. 1857. 8vo. 

The consideration of the question, " What caused the Seces- 
sion of the South ? " important as it was, during the prosecution 
of the war, in determining the policy of the Administration, is 
of still greater importance, now that the war is ended, in its 
bearings upon the problem of reconstruction. For it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that a correct solution of this problem, such a 
solution as will secure us from a repetition of the Southern Be- 
bellion, by removing or neutralizing the influences which gave 
it birth, is only possible on the condition of a thorough com- 
prehension of the nature of those influences. In the discussion 
to which this well-appreciated necessity has given rise, many 
theories have been educed both at home and abroad, and each 
has had its earnest supporters ; and yet all of these theories 
seem doubly defective, either as the basis of a scheme of recon- 
struction or as the foundation of hopes for the future. First, 
in that they assign secondary causes, while behind them lies 
something which explains their own presence, and which, hav- 
ing produced them in the past, will probably exert a like effect 
in the future. Second, in that a great class of potent influ- 
ences are totally neglected, namely, those effects of geographi- 
cal situation which may be embraced in the term " climatic in- 
fluences." The power of these influences in diversifying men 
and nations is now generally acknowledged ; and when we con- 
sider the variety of climate in the United States, — greater, 



